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and has become a national dogma, aiming at exalting German
profundity and spirituality at the expense of Western shallowness
and materialism. Modern research, however, has shown that
German mysticism was to a large extent determined by foreign
models. Its speculative branch followed Neo-Platonism, its
emotional one the road shown by Bernard of Glairvaux and
Francis of Assisi.1 In scholasticism, the more rational sort of
Christian philosophy, Germany \yas behind France, England and
Italy, though she counted Albertus Magnus among her sons.
The reason was that universities which were the seats of scholastic-
ism were founded much later in Germany than in those countries.
Thought, therefore, was chiefly cultivated in monasteries which
had escaped the demoralization of the Church. These, however,
and still more nunneries, fostered mysticism. Moreover, the
desperate political and ecclesiastical conditions of Germany
induced many true Christians to withdraw from the world which
seemed to be ruled by Satan, to seek a refuge in the innermost
recesses of their soul, and to indulge in.mystical contemplation and
speculation. The ancient master of the greatest German mystics,
Plotinus, had also belonged to an age of disintegration and
national ruin. The mystical tradition became one of the strongest
factors in the religious, philosophical and poetical evolution of
Germany. Luther, the modern metaphysicians and the romantic-
ists, have all been strongly influenced by mystical ideas. .
14. LUTHER AND THE GERMAN MIND
Towards the end of the Middle Ages the German people had
more grievances against the Church than the Western nations,
England, France and Spain, which had already made great pro-
gress with the nationalization of their Churches, and which
probably had less to suffer under the exactions of Popes and their
own clergy than the Germans. Luther's motives in starting a
revolution against Papacy and its creed were not national nor
political but religious. His mind was as exclusively centred on
the relation between God and the individual soul as that of a
great mediaeval saint, and his whole outlook, indeed, was, to a
very large extent, mediaeval.2 But his extremely violent tempera-
1 Cf. Martin. Grabmann, Die Kutiurwerte der deutschen Mystik des Mittelalters, 1933,
pp. 5, 10, 23, 41, 62.
* Many eminent Protestant historians of the Church admit to-day the strength of
the mediaeval element in Luther, though in important points he went back to Paul
and in other respects he developed more modern concepts. In a great many things,
however, especially in regard to political and social freedom, the people's rights,
toleration, superstitions, trade, mediaeval scholastics have held much more progressive